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THE BOURBONS AND THE ‘GOOD OLD TIMES.’ 
, (Concluded from yesterday. } 

‘In the thirteenth century kings began to be called very redoubted 
| sanentege ig) this title was in 1336 given by William, Bishop of 
oyon, to King Philip de Valois. All the feudal nobles soon 
ropriated it ; they. all wished to pass for redoubtable; and in 
place of the real merit which they did not possess, they substituted 
the fictitious merit of proud and lofty attributes, which they exag- 
ye even to the ridiculous—still more—even to profanation. 
hey usurped the honours rendered to the Divinity; they claimed 
& participation in the incense which was burned upon the altars; 
they adorned themselves with the titles ascribed to the Supreme 
Being. God, from the most remote antiquity down to the present 
time, has received and receives the appellation of Lord: the nobles 
made themselves be styled lords. Im other countries this practice 
has, perhaps, been carried still further than in France. In England, 
for example, we have our lords commissioners, lords wardens, &c., 
and even our lord mayors, In Scotland it was carried to an extent 
truly ridiculous. Everything there, clothed with a little brief 
authority, rejoicing for the moment in the pompous insolence of 
office, has been honoured with the lordly appellation. Besides 
their lords provosts, they have their lords of session, their lord 

advocate ; and formerly they had their ‘ lords of the articles,’ &c. 

* There is also a pretty strong parallel between the ancient 
nobility of France and Scotland in this respect,—that both followed 
the profession of highwaymen. Many of those Scottish families 
who at the present day are invested with all the insolence of power, 
wealth, — | title, are indebted for their greatness to the industry 
(if we may be allowed so to prostitute the word) of the chevaliers 
@'industrie of those enlightened ages. 

* God is styled most high: the nobles made themselves be called 
most high, 

* God is also styled omnipotent: the nobles assumed the title of 
most powerful (trés-puissans), or, as the style ran in English, most 
high and mighty. 

‘ God is for the wicked an object of fear: the nobles added to 
their preceding qualifications that of most redoubted ; a qualification 
which they merited by reason of their excessive tyranny and incli- 
nation to evil. Thus, in the fourteenth century, men almost en- 
tirely brutalized by ignorance, error, and their vices,—men whose 
luxury was pampered by oppression exercised on the people,—men 
degraded by the exercise of the profession of thieves, dared to set 
themselves up as the rivals of Heaven, to assume the semblance of 
the Divinity, taking the title of most high and mighty and redoubted 
lords.’—-P. 39,....... Re Eh Aa ihn oe te wee wiih 

‘ In the branch of Valois we must not look for examples of pro- 
bity, good faith, and regard to the sanctity of oaths. Francis I 
borrowed of the city of Paris the granaries of the arsenal, and gave 
his word that he would restore them as soon as possitle. He 
violated his promise. His successors imitated his example ;—do 
not the massacres of St Barthélemi exhibit the most flagrant 
violation of an oath ? 

“No human consideration arrested the course of the passions of 
these princes ; murder, robbery, all their crimes, were considered 
as legitimate acts, They seemed to have adopted the argument 
urged by the base sophist to justify the crimes of Alexander the 
Great ;—that all their acts were permitted—were even innocent— 
because they were theirs. In September 1573, three kings—the 
kings of France, of Poland, and of Navarre, signified to Nantouil- 
let, provost of Paris, that they would come and take a collation at 
his house,—as, in fact, they did,—despite the attempt of Nantouil- 
let to hold himself excused from so high an honour. After the 
collation, the silver plate of Nantouillet and his coffers were ex- 
amined; and it was said in Paris that they robbed him of more 
than 50,000 livres ; and that the good man had done better to take 
to wife la Chateauneuf, mistress of the king of Poland, than to 
refuse her; that he would also have done better to sell his land 


‘ Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon. \n2vols. Vol. I, 
l2mo. ‘pp. 294. (Sixth Volume of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Library.) 
Longman and Co. 





to the Duke de Guise, than to suffer himself to be thus pillaged by 
such powerful robbers. 

‘ Morals have reached the last degree of depravity in an age when 
there are found men who do not blush to become the public apolo- 
gists of vice—who boast of their crimes, or of those of others, as of 
acts of virtue. From the first race of the Frank kings to the end 
of the seventeenth century,—from Gregory of Tours, who, after 
having related the atrocities of Clovis, adds, that that king walked 
in the ways of the Lord, till towards the middle of the reign of 
Louis X1V,—we find an infinity of writers who have praised the 
disorders, the perfidies, the attempts on the persons and property 
of the weak. These eulogiums prove that the corruption of man- 
ners, particularly among the powerful classes, continued at the 
same degree during that long space of time. 

‘In the period which now occupies our attention, we see the 
Marshal Blaise de Montluc tread the same path, recounting in his 
old age, with transports of joy and fury, his ferocious executions, 
the number of those whom he has to be massacred or hanged, 
whom he has massacred or hanged with his own hands. 

*‘ We see Rabelais joke on pilfering, robbery, and other basenesses. 

‘ Brantéme, persuaded that power authorises and absolves al! 
crimes, depicts to us in their faithful nudity, the manners .of the 
powerful men nape we may add, women) of his age. The reader 
will excuse us for not being over porwovien in describing what may 
be termed the sexual morality of the period of which we have been 
treating. It would be an insult to the decency of the nineteenth 
century to exhibit such a picture to its gaze; and it is an insult 
which we have as little inclination as cement to offer. In one 
word, we may be permitted to say, that the French court at this 
period,—and the court, be. it remembered, is rally a model for 
the nation—-was one large brothel ; only differing in this from ordi- 
nary brothels—that it was altogether unfettered by police regule- 
tions, or by the terrors of the powers that be; inasmuch as it was 
a brothel whereof the was the master, and his courtiers 
and guards the bullies =P. 191.... 2. eee eee eee ee 

‘The manifold atries of Henry 1V would have had conse- 

uences less fatal to morality, if he had taken care to withdraw 
pa from the notice of the public; but he seemed persuaded that 
his irregularities were a right of royalty ; or per he considered 
them: as a just indemnification for what he had red in order to 
arrive at the throne, and re-establish e in France. However 
that may be, he did not give himself the trouble to disguise his 
weaknesses. It is an important and lamentable fact, that heroes in 
all ages, with few, very few exceptions, have a strong disposition to 
break the tenth commandment, and by no means the least, that 
part of it which relates to their neighbours’ wives. We call this 
fact important, because it exemplifies the tendency to disregard the 
rights and feelings of others which war is apt to generate. We 
could cite many, too many illustrious examples, both in ancient 
and modern times, of the truth of this observation. 

‘ Henry was so taken with Gabrielle d’Estries, that he never 
quitted her, not even in the most important state affairs ; he carried 
her with him into the public assemblies, into the great. solemnities, 
she was by his side in the councils ; she figured in the assembly of 
the states held at Rouen, in 1596. “ Jl la basait devant tout le 
monde,” says L’ Etoile, “et elle lui dans tous les conseils.”* 

This was not in good taste, but Henry appears to have been 
really in love with Gabrielle. He might have said to his other mis- 
tresses, in the language of the poet, that ‘they were his visits, but 
she was his home.’ With regard to the frightful laxity of manners 
recorded in Brantéme, it is to he observed as an extreme instance of 
what is understood to be the general habits of courts and the high- 
est classes, with occasional intervals. The causes are a pampered 
self-will, luxurious living, idleness, the want of excitement, and the 
superiority to opinion. As opinion has grown more decent, and 
less formal, greater sentiment has come up, however mixed with 
license. The regulation of the intercourse of the sexes has ever 
been a great stumbling-block with philosophers, and the perplexity 
would seem to have produced hitherto little but mistakes. It is 
probable that the wisdom of an age yet to come, and not very far 
distant, will bring all the light of experience together on this sub- 
ject, with some final discovery, equally fatal to the conclusions of 
vulgar debauchery and gross constraint ; and meanwhile the world 
are not dispesed to look with the severest eye upon the license of 
princes and great men upon this point. What is wanted is sympa- 


* « He kissed her before all the world, and she him, at the council table.’ 
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thy with the many. Its antipathy ‘that is wished away; nota 
little excess of the other feeling, howevér erroneously manifested. 

It is ‘number one’ that ruins the world, not number two, or 
number twenty. That is to say, the ruin is caused by the craving 
which mea have in general after a strong sense of their personal 
identity, exclusive of the good of the community, so that they do 
not work together for a general purpose, but for themselves and 
their ascendancy; and this concentration in a man’s self takes its 
worst shape in the pride and overbearingness of power and rank; 
because such a shape is the hopeless one for the approach and en- 
tertainment of sympathy. The world have long had a good instinct 
in the matter ; they are now becoming consciously enlightened upon 
1, and pride begins to fear it must come down, even asa matter of 
good taste as well as policy. 

‘Of the portions of this volume which relate more particularly to 
the ‘Bourbons, exclusively of the subject ‘of general manners, the 
greater part is occupied with accounts of the Constable de Bourbon 
and, of Henry IV. The Constable, not without an excuse for it, 
was,a sort of grand buccaneer, or rather leader of condovttieri. 
Phere is a long and interesting account of him, disfigured with some 
bad verses from Lord Byron. Henry IV was the only one‘of the 
Bourbon kings that had any real stuff in him; for Louis XIV was 
a king only. He was nothing as a man. But we shall wait for 
Louis in the second volume. Henry, nevertheless, with all his 
social flow of spirit, the fortunate hardiness of his education, and 
his: famous wish that every peasant should have a fowl in his pot, 
had a great deal of the aristocrat in him. He would have taken it 
ill had anybody put the fowl there but himself, or did not eat it as 
he pleased, Henry gambled, was close-fisted enough to his servants, 
aad was angry in his old age that anybody should. presume to love 
@ young lady to whom he had taken a fancy. In short, his educa- 
tion in the style of humble life, was the very best thing that hap- 
pened to’ him, and made him the man he was. Think of this. _ His 
royalty, as far as it could act upon a man so educated, acted per- 
niciously, and did its best to level him with other kings. 

We conclude, for the present, with an account of the moral state 
of the aristocracy during the reign of this prince :— 

* Luxury of ‘dress; a numerous suite of pages, of lackeys, gentle- 
mien, squires, grooms, &c.; the luxury of the table ; a menacing and 
swaggering tone; noisy debauchery; creditors whom they did not 
pay and often maltreated ; the affectation of appearing superior to 
decency and to the laws, were the chiracteristics of the noblesse, 
the honour and the glory of which the princes and lords of that 
time were ambitious. -D’Aubigné, in his * Baron de Feeneste,’ has 
painted, with as much gaiety as cynicism, the ignorance, the stupid 
superstition, the meanness, and even the cowardice of certain nobles 
or courtiers of the reign of Henry 1V, and of the commencement of 
that of his successor: all these vices were ill-concealed by the con- 
tinual parade of wealth and power. The pride of the Catholic 
lords, the usual accompaniment of ignorance ; the opinion of their 
superiority over all the human race; the affection which they 
had for rich and splendid dresses, and for titles of honour, on seve- 
ral occasions displayed themselves during this period. They treated 








as slaves the persons attached to their houses; they had them | 
beaten: with rods, and made them over to others like pieces of fur- 


niture. In the writings of this time, the following phrases are 
frequently met: such a secretary, such a musician, such a surgeon, 
such a gentleman, belonged to such a prince, to such a lord, who 
gave him to such another lord. Henry IV, made a present of a 
deformed man, who had been taken from his work, in order to be 


| 


shewn as a curiosity. Marguerite de Valois ordered her musician | 


to be beaten with a stick. 
er. TES PO EPO PIPE. eS. ee 
* The honour of the noblesse was then of a very robust constitu- 
tion, They might commit the most vile, the most dishonourable, 
the most.criminal actions, without their pride suffering any diminu- 
tion, or their glory the least stain. Despite of these accidents, they 
transmitted to their posterity a pure nobility. The infamous occu- 
pation which some of them filled at the court, under kings inclined 
to debauchery, did not disgrace them. To betray their party did 
not convey any blemish to their invulnerable honour. They were 
dishonoured by the exercise of commerce or of a useful profession ; 
they were not dishonoured by robbing merchants on the highway. 
They borrowed and did not pay ; Pa their nobility gave them the 
rivilege of breaking their word, without being disgraced; of beat- 
ing, of mutilating, of killing, of throwing out into the ditches of 
their petty fortresses the unfortunate bailiffs who came, in the 
name of the king and on behalf of their creditors, to signify some 
sentence to them, or to execute a seizure. In the criminal registers of 
the Parliament we find a great number of these noble tricks,’— P. 217. 
Such are the specimens of the ‘ good old times,’ reasonably to be 
thrdwn in the teeth of those who are always talking of the ‘ wisdom 
of their ancestors,’ and insolently assuming that their descent from 
these proud robbers gives them a right to trample upon the growing 
claims of society. The above, it must be confessed, aré disorderly 


proceedings for the ‘ Order.’ i 


The seigneurs often whipped their 








POETRY. 


CHAUCER'S SQUIRE. 
The Knight his son had with him, ‘a young Squire, 
A lusty gallant full of love and fire, 
With locks as crull as they had been in press. 
Of twenty years of age he was, I guess. 
In shape and stature, right of breadth and length, 
And wonderfully nimble, and great of strength ; 
And he had passed with the fresh chivalry 
To Flanders, and Artois, and Picardy, 
And borne him bravely, for his little space, 
In hope to flourish in his lady’s grace. 
Embroider’d was his doublet, like.a mead, 
All full of flowery summer, white and red. 
Singing he was, or. fluting all the day: 
He was as fresh, as is the month of May. 
Short was his cloak, with sleeves both long and wide ; 
His seat on horseback shew’d how he could ride ; 
He could make songs, and dance, and tell his tale ; 
He slept, they say, no more than nightingale. 
Courteous he was, withal, and serviceable, 
And for his father carv’d and stood at table. 





THE HEROINE OF SHENSTONE'S 
DAWSON. 


It is well Known that the subject of this pathetic ballad is a real 
story. We had the pleasure the other day, of meeting in an old 
History of the Rebellion with the following particulars of the lady’s 
death, than which no true-love story can be more touching :— 


‘ Extract of aletter from London, dated July 31, 1746.—The 
following account, the truth of which may be depended upon, is an 
undeniable, though melancholy proof that constancy and tenderness 
has not altogether forsook the bosoms of the fair :— 

*“ A young lady of a good family and handsome fortune had, for 
some time, extremely loved, and been equally beloved by Mr James 
Dawson, one of those unhappy gentlemen who suffered on Kenning- 
ton Common for high treason ; and had he been either acquitted, or 
after condemnation, found the royal mercy, the day of his enlarge- 
ment was to have been that of their marriage. 


BALLAD OF JEMMY 


«Twill not prolong7the narrative by any repetition of what she 
None, excepting those’ ‘ 
incapable of feelingany soft or generous emotion, but may easily" 


suffered on sentence having passed on him. 


conceive her agonies. 

* “ Not all the persuasions of her kindred could prevent her from 
going to the place of execution ;—she was determined to see the last 
of a person so dear to her; and accordingly followed the sledges in 
a hackney coach, accompanied by a gentleman nearly related to her, 
and one female friend. She got near enough to see the fire kindled 
which was to consume that heart she knew so much devoted to her, 
and all the other dreadful preparations for his fate, without being 
guilty of any of those extravagancies her friends had apprehended. 
But when all was over, and she found he was no more, she drew 
her head back into the coach, and crying out,—My dear, I follow 
thee,—I follow thee ;—sweet Jesus! receive both our souls together ! 
fell on the neck of her companion, and expired inthe very moment 
she was speaking. 

‘“ The excess of grief, which the force of her resolution had kept 
smothered in her breast, it was thought, put a stop to the vital 
motion, and suffocated at once all the animal spirits; but I leave the 
physicians to account for that.—I shall only say the story very 
much affected me, as [ doubt not but it will you, and all who hear 
it.” ? 


——————S=——— = = 


GENTLE DEATH OF A BEAUTY. 
So sweetly taken to the court of bliss, 
As spirits had stol'n ber spirit in a kiss 
From off her pillow and deluded bed, 
And left her lovely body umthoyght dead. 
Ben Jonson. 





DELIBERATION OF A NOBLE MIND IN DANGER. 
As pilot well expertin perilous wave, 


That to a stedfast star his course hath bent, 
When foggy mists or cloudy tempests have 
The faithful light of that fair lamp yblent, 
And covers heav’n with hideous dreariment, 
Upon his card and compass firms his eye, 
The masters of his long experiment, 

And to them does the steady helm apply, 


Bidding his winged vessel fairly forward fly. Srenser. 
[This comparison of a man’s resorting to the interior and light of his own 
mind, with the captain of a vessel consulting his compass on a dark night, 
and acting accordingly, forms one of the aptest and most impressive similes 
in all poetry. Spenser, who was a voyager across the Irish sea, bad pro- 
bably witnessed what he describes. ] 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— The celebrated naturalist, M. Boupland, who has been de- 
tained nine years in Paraguay, by the singular government of that place, 
and whose friends wondered what had become of him, has at length given 
them news of his existence, in a letter almost as mysterious as the detention. 
He was under the necessity, it seems, of obtaining his living, not only by 
the practice of medicine, which was his profession, but by me aia im- 
self in agriculture, and even by establishing a manufactory of brandy and 
liqueurs, and setting up a carpenter’s and blacksmith’s shop. In 1829, the 
supreme director ordered him to leave the country—an order which he calls a 
‘mixture of justice and wrong, and he was since driven about the country, 
upfto the Qnd of February last,’ when he says he ‘ passed the Parana with all 
the honours of war.” We suppose the world will be favoured with an 
explanation of these mysteries. 


A Goop Estatr—according to Solon—is one which is got without 
injustice, kept without distrust, and spent without repentance. 


A Sounp Rer.ection.—Between civilization and barbarity there 
is an intermediate state of simplicity, ignorance, and innocence ; and society 





implanted in the human mind, did not urge man forward to perfection, even 
threugh a fiery ordeal of crime and calamity.—Bell’s French Revolution. 


Rear Dienrty.—A Spartan, according to Plutarch, being seated 
by aconductor of a musical entertainment ‘in the lowest place, observed, 
‘This is prudently done ; for itis the way to bring the place into repute 
and esteem.’ A gentleman was of a similar opinion, who being repeatedly 
aces by an honest but not very well-bred host, to leave his seat in the 
middle of the table, and occupy the head of it, replied somewhat pettishly, 
* Be quiet, be quiet, my friend. Wherever I sit is the head of the table.’ 
The gentleman, however, according to Swift, ought, in consideration of the 
way in which his host had been brought up, to have obliged him ; and we 
are of the Dean’s opinion. The Spartan, with true address, made the best 


of a bad thing: the other’s opinion was right, but he made it wrong by his 
manner. 


Banter oN Common-rPtace Writine. (From Swift’s ‘ Critical 
Kssay on the Faculties of the Mind.’)—The mind of man is at first (*f you 
will pardon the expression) like a tabula rasa, or like wax, which, while 
it is soft, is capable of any impression, till time has hardened it. And at 
length death, ¢hat grim tyrant, stops us in the midst of owr career. The 
greatest conquerors have at last been conquered by death, which spares 
none, from the sceptre to the spade :— 


© Mors omnibus communis.’ 


Allrivers goto the sea, but none return from it. Xerxes wept when he 
beheld his army, to consider that in less than a hundred years they would all 
be dead. Anacreon was choked with a grape-stone ; and violent joy kills 
as well as violent grief. There is nothing in this world constaut, but incon- 
stancy: yet Plato thought that if Virtue would appear to the world in her 
own native dress, all men would be inamoured with her. But now, since 
interest governs the world, and men negleet the golden mean, Jupiter him- 
self, if he came on the earth, would be despised, unless it were, as he did to 


Daniie, in a golden shower: for men now-a-days worship the rising sun, 
and nof the setting. ‘ 


* Donec eris felic multos numerabis amicos.’ 


AN OLD WHITE HEAD, 
There they doe finde that godly aged sire, 
With snowy locks adowne his shoulders shed ; 
As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 


The mossy branches of an oak half dead. SPENSER. 





INDUSTRY, 
Rich are the diligent! who can command 
Time, nature’s stock ; and could his hour-glass fall, 
Would, as for seed of stars, stoop for the sand, 
And by incessant labours, gather all. 


DavENANT. 
{This is the grandest thing ever said upon indastry.] 


EMOTION CONCEALED AT COURT. 
Thus dignified and crown'd, through all the streets 
To court they come ; where them wise Aribert 
Not weakly with a publ c passion meets, 
But in his open’d face conceal'‘d his heart. 


With moderate joy he took this pledge of peace, 
Because great joys infer io judging eyes 
The mind distress’d before ; and in distress, 
Thrones, which are jealous forts, think all are spies. 
DaveNANT. 


—— 


LOVER’s FAREWELLS. 
A lover with a lingering kiss 
About to part with the best half that’s his, 
Fain would be stay but that he feares to do it, 
And curseth time for so fast hastning to it ; 
Now takes his leave, and yet begins anew 
To make less vows than are esteemed true, 
Then sayes he must be gone, and then doth find 
Something he should have spoke that's out of mind ; 
And whilst he stands to look for’t in her eyes, 
Their sad sweet glance to tye his faculties, 
To think from what he parts, that he is now 
As far from leaving her, or knowing how, 
As when he came ;_ begins his former strain, 
«To kiss, aud vow, and take his leave again ; 
Then turns, comes back, sighs, parts, and yet doth go, 
Apt to retire, and loth to leave her so. W. Browne. 














THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Haymanxet.—As You Like It—A Friend at Court—Fish Out of Water. 
ENGLisH Orera.—The Feudal Lady—The Quartette—Comfortable Lodgings. 





A THEATRICAL critic in the Englishman’s Magazine of this month 
informs us that Miss InveRariry can never be ‘a genuine prima 
donna.’ We speak, he says, ‘ advisedly, and foretel that next season 
no one will care a straw to hear her. She was one of the manu- 
factured lions of the season, and must, of course, retreat at the 
appearance of a new one.’ 


A blow at our Inverarity is hard, and especially from our. 
‘Englishman,’ and the more especially, inasmuch as he ts severe 


would do well, perhaps, to stop here, if a priaciple of improvement, upon the musical taste of his countrymen, justly condemning them 


for not having shewn more sensibility at Drury Lane Theatre to the 
merits of the great Italian singer, Pasta. But speaking so well as he 
does upon that point, how came he to resort to another critic fer, 
advice about Miss Inverarity? He says he speaks ‘advisedly :’ 
but with his leave, he may be wrongly advised ; and we cannot take 
the ipse dixit of his Great Unknown. It is possible, that a better 
debutante may arise next year. It is within the bounds of possi- 


| bility, that Pasta herself may be surpassed; but meanwhile, till we 


know something more definite, our firm opinion is, that this charm- 
ing young singer will be quite as much admired next season as she 
was during the past ; and the reason for it is, that in addition to 
good principles in her art (coming in fact out of the same great 
school of music as Pasta herself, for her instructors have evidently 
been of the Italian taste, if not Italians) she partakes, to a certain 
extent, of the same foundations for being admired as that glorious 
performer,—that is to say, she has a strong relish of what she can 
do, and a happy power of making the audience sensible of it, and 
sharers in her enjoyment. Her voice is rich, and powerful (consi- 
dering her age), her style pure, her whole manner radiant with a 
certain youthful gaiety and trustingness, which, to our taste, argues 
a nature of the most prom'sing kind for success; so that if, by a 
‘genuine prima donna,’ the critic means that she cannot lead 
another season, or two, or three seasons, or become what Miss 
Paton was in that respect, we feel confident, that with the requi- 
site painstaking, she may become more. Her voice may never ripen 
to the golden depth of Miss Paron’s ; she may become careless in 
her gaiety, and not take.pains enough to equal her in skill; but. if 
she do take the pains (and we would exhort her to turn this critic’s 
observation to proper account, and make it a stimulus to that effect ) 
we venture to prophecy, that whatever shade of inferiority there 
may remain in her voice, she will far surpass Miss Patron in point 
of general effect, of personal popularity, and in all which comes 
under the head of the precious epithet charming. 

As to being a ‘ manufactured lion,’ of all the strangely compounded 
animals of that description, commend us to the fair feminine propowt 
tions and most humane countenance of Miss Inverariry. Nor do 
we take the novelty of the metaphor to be at all justifiable, in its 
theatrical sense: for it does not follow, that because other debu- 
tantes may have been got up to serve a purpose, every new per- 
former must be one of that class. Fine young ladies, for ought we 
know, may have been got up as debutantes; and yet a sixth may 
have come from Scotland very innocently, as well as very season- 
ably, to sing on the London boards. 

3o on then, dear charmer in Cinderella; keep all your vivacity, 
but take care to secure it with all your skill ; and we shall hear you 
again and again, as surely as we shall hear the nightingale. What! 
do not all good things come round in their due season, and are 
we to miss one’s Inverarrry? No: not.abit more than sky-larks 
and roses. * 

The article containing this criticism in the magazine is followed 
by another, giving the followiug catalogue raisonné ‘of famous violin 
players who have preceded the appearance of PaGanini in this 
country :-— 

Cramer, William—Born at Manheim, 1730; first performance in 
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England, 1770. Peculiar characteristics. Decision and spirit, 
also an excellent leader. . 

Barthelemon—Born at Bordeaux, 1741; first performance in Eng- 
land, 1765. Sweetness and polished taste, especially in Corelli. 

Giornovichi—Palermo, 1745—1792. Correctness, purity of tone 
and elegance. 

Salomon—Born 1745—1781. Boldness, enthusiasm and playfulness, 
particularly in Haydn’s works, 

Yaniewicz—Wilna, 1792. Delicacy and high finish ; especially in 
quartetts. 

Viotti—Piedmont, 1745—1790. Vigorous energy, grand bowing, 
extraordinary execution, and masterly style; above all in 
concertos. 

Faecari — Modena, 1772— 1823. Tenderness; exquisite taste ; 
feeling, and refined expression. 

Rode—Bourdeaux—1773—1794. Bold tone ; vigour and elegance. 

Pinto—London, 1786—1798. Fire, originality, vivid fervour, and 


rofound feeling. 

# Beillot—Paris, 1770—Sterling taste ; variety of manner, admi- 

rable bowing, forcible tone, and masterly command of the 

‘ti--Italy-—Ch ality of ful 

bd etti— ——Charming: fluty quality of tone; gracefu 
5 hee in ieotens genuine Ita bie tease. 

* W eichsel——-Sttrength of tone ; energy; excellent timist. 

* Lafont—Paris,——Suavity and elegance, especially in cantabile 
movements. 

Kiesewetter—Anspach, 1777—1821. Deep pathos in adagios, and 
eMtraordinary rapidity in allegros; fine bow-arm, and wonder- 
‘fully distinct articulation. 

* Sphor —Seesen, 1784—1820. Grandeur, vigour, elevation of 
style, exquisite taste, eee of tone, and a composer-like feeling. 

* Mori—London— 1797 ich, full, and beautiful tone; polished 
taste, masterly variety of style, and extraordinary brilliancy of 
execution. 

*De Beriot — France Perfect intonation; grace; rich and 
charming tone; elegant bowing; refined taste, and wonderful 

: execution. 


& The writer follows this list with some remarks on PaGaninP 
which shew him to have a thorough sense of the merits of that 
wonderful performer, both as a man of science and of genius. His 
conclusion is a most fitting per-oration— a genuine flourish and 
cadenza on the critical violin :— 








‘His appearance is a mystery; the wondering world, therefore, 
have made a mystery of his life and attainments. Is he the gentle- 
hearted, affectionate, simple, gay, witty, and jocose creature he has 
been described ? That his tendencies are directly the reverse of 
the above qualities, as the scandalous have circulated, we do not 
fora moment believe :— 


“ But lewed peple demen comunly 
Of thinges that been made more subtilly 
Than they can in their lewednesse comprehende ; 
And demen gladly to the badder ende.” 


* Of a surety it demands no stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive one’s self in the presence of a supernatural being, from the 
moment of his appearance upon the stage, and that being of no 
common order or sphere. Is he the wandering Jew who recreates 
his sad spirit with those divine and harmonious sounds? Is he the 
swart essence who, “in visions of the night,” ravished the ears of 
Tartini, and has come among us in the flesh? Speak! is thy alias 
Belphegor? Art thou “ of the earth, earthy ?” 

« Whence he may come or whither he may go, we could echo the 
genuine humanity of Bardolph when the company were enumerating 
the qualities of his dead master.’ 


That is to say, our social critic would fain go with PaGanin1 
wherever he goes! Well; there is nothing like sweetening a sour 
place with good company ; and if Orpheus went there, PAGaNnini 
may go too,-—perhaps to fetch back some prima donna. 


eS 


* These are still living. 











Revotvine Seais.—A frame similar to those in which seals are 
generally mounted having been first prepared, a number of moveable 
circles may be made to slide within each other on one common circle. If 
three are employed, they should be engraved with the numerals, the alpha- 
bet, and, if intended for secreting writing, the third circles may be furnished 
with any arbitrary sigus that may suggest themselves. These, by means of 
akey, of which both the corresponding parties must possess a duplicate, 
may be combined to form the day of the week, month, year, &c.—It would 
be found very useful in preventing and detecting the mistakes which so 
frequently occur in the delivery of letters, if the seals in common use were 
provided with at least two of these revolving circles, with the day of the 
month, and hour of the day engraved on their face parallel to the stone. 
A particular part of the arms or cipher being used as an index hand, it 
would then shew the preci-e hour the letter was,sent, without the trouble 
of dating, &c.—Jn engraved seals where coats of arms are used, it will be 
obvious that the seal must be lager than those generally in use, as the 
circles must be made to revolve round the outer extremity of the stone, and 
their usefulness will be considerably diminished.—Century of Inventions. 








THIS EVENING. 
a 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Howarp Payrne’s Opera of 
AR 


: Clari, Miss Taylor. 
Fidalma, Mrs Faucit. Vespina, Mrs Humby. 
The Duke Vivaldi, Mr Brindal. 
Jocoso, Mr Webster. Claudio, Mr Huckel. Stephane, Mr Field. 
Pietro, Mr V. Webster. Giulio, Mr Coates. Page, Master Reed. 
Characters in the Episode.—Wife of Pelgrino, Mrs W. Clifford. 
Leoda, Miss J. Scott. Nobleman, Mr Bartlett. Pelgrino, Mr Melleney. 
After which, a Comedy in Two Acts, called 
A FRIEND AT COURT. 
Principal Characters—Miss Taylor, Mrs Faucit, 
Mr W. Farren, MrCooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 
To which will be added, 
A DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 

Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Miss Sidney. Mrs Davis, MrsTayleure. . 
Colonel Freelove, Mr Vining. Lord Rivers, Mr Brindal. James, Mr Coates. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 

Kitty, Mrs Humby. Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs Tayleure. 
Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Mrs T. Hill. Lovell, Mr Cooper. 
Duke’s Servant, Mr Vining. Freeman, Mr Brindal. 
Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr Harley. Tom, Mr Coveney. Philip, Mr Mulleney. 


To-morrow, The Belle’s Stratagem ; A Friend at Court ; Rosina. 


Ninetta, MrsT. Hill. 
Rolamo, Mr Cooper. 








ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
An entirely New Historical Melo-Drama, called 
THE FEUDAL LADY. 
N The Music by Mr Hawes. 
The Heir of Ormond, Miss Poole. ~The Lady of Ormond, Miss Kelly. 
King Richard the Second, Mr Baker. John Seix, Mr F. Matthews. 
ad Dicken Utlaw, Mr Salter. Desmond, Mr Perkins. 
Simon Seix, Mr J. Russell. Knight, Mrirwin. Priest, Mr East. 
After which, the Musical Farce, in One Act, entitled 
WANTED, A GOVERNESS? 
Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. Julia Malvern, Miss Pincott. 
__ Rusty, Mr Bartley. Captain Dashwood, Mr J. Bland. 
Theophilus Foxglove, Mr Benson Hill. Higgingbottom, Mr Salter. 
To conclude with the Comic Operetta, called a 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE: OR, “ WHICH IS MY SON?” 
Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Miss Fergusoe. 
Briefiess, Mr Wrench. Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Reeve. 
Mr Prettyman, Mr W. Bennett. Doggius, Mr Salter. 


To-morrow, The Feudal Lady ; Lying Made Easy; and Tom Thumb. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
Coutman’s Play of 
THE IRON CHEST. 
Barbara, Miss Somerville. Helen, Miss Scott. Blanche, Mre Vale. 
Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr Elton. Wilford, Mr C. Hill. 
After which, the Petite Drama, entitled 
«“e ” 





Maria, Miss Somerville. Frederick, Mr Edwin. 
To conclude with the Historical Drama, entitled 
WILLIAM TELL. 

Emma, Madame Simon. William Tell, Mr Osbaldiston. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
By Mr Haings.] 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Hammerton. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, MrG. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppel. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr G. Lejeune. Almorad, Mr Spencer. 

Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshal). 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 

To which will be added, O’Hara’s Burletta of 
MIDAS. 

5 Immortals—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss Forster. 
upiter, Mr Spencer. Mercury, Mr Jones. Bacchus, Mr Young. 
: Pan, Mr G. Smith. Mars, Mr Willing. , 

Apollo, Mrs Waylett, who will sing the following favourite Songs :—‘ Be by your 
friends advised,’ ‘ Pray Goody,’ ‘ Come where the aspens quiver,’ ‘ Meet me 
by moonlight,’ and ‘ Kate Kearney.’ 

Mortals—Mysis, Mrs Garrick. Nysa, Miss Weston. Daphne, Miss Die. 

Justice Midas, Mr Marshall. Dametus, Mr G. Lejeune. 
To conclude with a New Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs Waylett. Eloisa, Miss Dix. 
Juana, Miss Andrews. 
Colonel de Liason, Mr Green. Don Rimarez, Mr Munroe. 
Phelim O’Donaghue, Mr Hammerton. Philip Philpotts, Mr Marshali. 
Don Carlos, Mr Keppell. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 


MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
Mrs Centiivre’s Comedy of 
THE WONDER. 


In which Mrs Chapman, Mrs Baker, Miss Apjohn, Miss FE. Tree, Mr Blanchard, 
Mr J. Vining, Ms Buckstone, and Mr Maunders, will appear. 


After which, TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW, and other Entertainments. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


MAssINGER’s Comedy of 
NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


Sir Giles Overreach, Mr Kean. 


AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—Battle of Waterloo. 


Cooxke’s Egurestrian Circus, Great WinpMILL Sv. 
HayMARKET.— Feats of Horsemanship, and a 
Variety of-other Entertainments. 
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